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ABSTRACT : ■ ' . * - . - ' 

A report is presented on the progress of the Applying 
Research to Teacher Education .(ARTE) Research Utilization in ' 
Elementary Teacher ^Education (RUETE) -study. The purpose' of the study „ 
is to develop preservice inst:^ucti&n. incorporating curreirlMj^isearon 
findincis on effective instruciion, and effecti^je schools and to assess 
the impact of the preservice instruction, the report^ focuses ot the 
first year^Of the study and the stri^tegies developed' for effecting 
preservice teacher education With the research findings on effetrtive^ 
instruction ' and preliminary assessment of those strategies. Thi / 
initial research intervention at' the Univer^sity of Utah is described 
with comprehensive data on the methodology ;9nd findings, as vfell. a^ 
plans for replication. The collaborative nature of the research 
intervention promoted ^ link among an external, research and 
devfslopment agency,, a teacher preparation program, arid a public 
school system. A discussion is offered on the implications for 
teacher education in ^uch a collabprative effort ^ith parity for , 
varied prof essional. constituencies . It is suggested that while such a 
process is successful in meeting the goals of decision-making and 
design^'g of preservice instruction, it may not be feasible in ot:her 
settings because of tine and cost constraints. (JD) ,\ 
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XNTRCCUCTION ' 

In 1983 the National Institute of Educatick^ gjlE) fun<Jed the Par 
West Laboratory for Educational Re^arch and Developqient (EWLERD) to conduct 
a study, Applying Research t<>Teacher Education (ARTiE) . Research Utilization 
in Elementary Teacher Education (RUEfS)'. The purpose of the ARTErMJETE^ 
study is Jto develop pJreservice instructidSi incbrporatirig current research* 
findings oh ef|ective instruction and effective schools. and^^ assess 

the impact of\the preservice instruction. 

, . ^ .. ' . ■ ^ ^ 

The Researd) Utilization, in Eleinentary Teadier Education facet of 
this ARTE study draws upon 'existing findings frooi the re^ardi on" effective^ 
instruction to inform teacher' education 'practice. Ihe design and iii5>lenjen- t 



tgtion of this two-year fe^y integrates: (l) the applicaticm of res^rcl> 
on effective instruction, (2) the utilization of processes of adult learning 
in a systematic manner, and {|) the developioent ot> teadier education acadeioies. 

FWLERD, in conjunction with the -staffs of preservice elementary teacher 
education progranis at three regional institutions^oSf^higher educaticm, 
is applying some ten years of research on teaching in elementary schools ' 
to build preservice teacher trainees' Icn9wledge and skills in the areas L 
, of effectiv^ classroom instructions The application of researc{i is oc^urrihg 
through a process of collaborative inquiry, using the ^teractive Research 
ajnd Development on Teaching (IR&DT) developed at'«*WLEra>. The IR&DT central 
theme of collaborative inquiry provides knowledge about and experience 

' f" , , ^ ■ 

in solving problems in concrete and directly relevant: prof essionaUr situations. 
Study participants are involved, at tv» major levels^ ' the Regional Teacher 
Education Team (RTET) level and the Teacher Education Academies (TEA) 
ley^l. Experiences at these tvw levels include twc(years isf^fi«ld afctiyities. 



\ 




Engaging teacher e<3ucat ion, personnel in a RTET for collaborative research 
purposes provides a fprvn of multiple perspect^ives. It is expected that 
the' academy network . system will facilitatex^onmunicatioo and Result ifi 
lorjg-term cOllabofaticjn for. effective instruction and sdxx>l investment.. 

..The st-udy^cbnsists of two mapor phases: Phase I, from Deceo45er 1982 
to-Novenjber 1983, and Phase IIv from DeceBt>er 1983 to"Novea4»E 1984. 
The first year is designed to establish a RTET^'to incorporate recent 
research findings froo elementary school. Effectiveness studies into the * • 
preseYvice elementary school teacher education process, and' to initiate / 
the teacher education academies. The second year's plan pSroposes to concen- 
trate ori' more fully developing the acadeides, v«*iich*are the cornerstone 
of both phases. This pape^reports the progress of the first year, that 
is, strategies' developed for in^cting preservice teadier education with . , 
the .research findings 'chi effective instruction and preliminary assessment 
"'^^-tbowe^trategies. The initial research intervention will be described 
, in ,this case sto^ with oomprehe^ive data on the methodology and f indihgs, 
as well as plans for re"^cation. 

^ ^ In its first year, th6 study selected and convened a Regional Teac±ier ; 

Education Tean (RTET)i consisting of experienced teacher educators from 

'' ' " ' - . 

th«^se institutions: ' ' 

University of Uta^i, SAlt Lake City (Ab^ Driscoll, Regional Research 
Fellow) ; in collaboration with the Salt Lake City School District; 
• ♦ " University of Nevada, Rwx> (Kenneth Jcrfms, Itegional Research 

Fellow) , in collaboration with *the Wa^oe 'County Sdiool District; 
a^a ' . ' 
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; - Hills College, Oakland, California (Richard Pon^io, Regional ' 
Research Fellow) , in cgllaboration with Vallejo City Unified 
School District. 

. ■ , * ■ 

J^e team .collaboratively. ex4mined tiie consistent patterns, of research 
findings about effective instcuctioiy and /successful elementary schools '* 

and eciployed those findings in analyses of classrooo situations. The 

0 - ' ; 

^jtaasination of researcd^ findings incluted reviewing,, discussing), elaborating, 

and ^erpretihg aajor ^aspects of instructional. effectiveness research 
at the elementary sdK>ol level. - 

\ Each RTET neniber then developed a situational aialysis of his/her 
teacher 0dtK:ation Site \**^ich described university setting,' program, praciticun, 
stpdent population, cooperating school^styicts, certification requireoents, 
faculty population and current knowledge arid -use ^ 'research fin<Jings 
on effeptive instruction. The situational analysis ijlformed both the- ^ 
researai design and the teacher educati<Mi acadeny plans. ^ 

Gee (1984) refers to' six factors v*iich fiiflyaice tjie application 
of research on effective i-nstructioji^tp elementary teapher educatic^^programjs. 
These include state level factors!, OTlfcture of the'teac^r education 
program, teacher educjition faculty, student teacl^rs, cooperating teachers 
and school district characteristics. Tttese infla«:ices have been identified • 
and described in the^ situational analysis which follows in sunmary form. 
These descriptive accounts were developed for each of the three sites 
according to criteria provided byTWLERD.j ^ *' 



1' t SITUATIONAL ANALYSIS ^• 

dbntextuit^ variaUoDS in coa»unity-at-iarge, school district^ student 

■■'•*'• «' '' ■ ■ ' ' ' ^ ' 

population, state and local education agencies, all impact a talcher education 

prt*gi?am. Thegeforei research and development ef^rts within a teacher • : j 

.edU(^t ion program must initiate a si tuatioMl analysis. Plam - ' 

cqnt^tual considerations can result* in teoporary and/or ineffective progrjws^. ' 
Improvonents in teacher -educatJoh have, as an ultipate goal, ijwreas^a ^ 
learning fro» students. Students live in socio-cultural contexts which 
influence instructicm, and those preparii^ to teadi sust understand those 

. 'V ■ • . 

.■ ' • ' 

cbn^deratiohs in order to, plan instriKtion. - Simijarly those preparing 

teachers in, a university setting have a set of a^texts to recognize and • f 

understand. * • *" . . 

\% , Hie University ^f Utah has had a long and rich .tradition in the prepara- 

tion of teachers and other school personnel. At the tisfe t|>e University * • 

i«s fQOnided in 185CS. provisioits^re made for the creation of a ^Normal 
' . . . ' - ' ' ' . i . ■ 

ESepartment" to of;^er a two-ye^r program for teacher preparation. The , ' 

Department of Education' eventually became the State College of Education. 

^and in 1963 was renamed' the Graduate School of Education, with both graduate 

level study aiKJ some undergraduate programs. 

The Department »oi Educational Studies is Ijccountable for the certification 

i 

•and degree .programs in early childhood education and elententary education 

and for cer^f ication only in secondary education. * ^ i ^ 

Broadly ^)eaking, all of the basic teacher education programs are 
predjgated on the assumption that^the preparation of teachersjnust include 
a strong background iif general/liberal education coupled with a rich and' 
varied ex^Jtftience in educational pedagogy, i^' further assumption is that ' 
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the preparation of a teacher is a life-long process and consequently preservjce. 
education is only the beginning of a preparation continuum which should " 
• extend throughout the career of- any ^dircator. 

The teacher roXfe 'is viev«d as a dyriaraic oneC and the person prepaitd 

for tiat role must b&'cap^ble ht identifying, organizing, and managing/ ^ 

. . ■ " , « .> . . /v;/ 

intr^-. afxJ interind^vidual laming differefwes and subsequent prescriptions. 

■ ' ' . - »• . ' 

It is further b©li«ved that every teadher must be aware of the differing ' 

V — 

social contejjts in which she/he nay assume a teaching role. ' 

■ 

Within the. broad philosophical <^rffliework eadi basic program has described 
explicit bbjectiyes that .characterize the role of a te«^er in that; giN>ei^ - ' 
area of special jfzation. ^ The teacher should have a broad and well-developed 
Icnowledge of those areas of human en<3eavor and learning f undanental to. 

humankind. This knowledge is to be supported by skills arid personality \ 

) ■ ' ■' 

traits vilich permit a teacher to organize that knowledge into fonns coromuni- 

■ • ' \ ' ■ ' r 
cable to children and appropriate for special 'and individual, n^eds. "The 

skills, knowledge ani^attitudes are al3o to- be demonstrated by evidence 

of self^lowth and professional development. Student teacj^ing is designed 

'to be, the culminating professional ijjboratory experience for students - 

seejcing elementary and early childhood certification. It. provides th^ 

op^rtunity for student teachers toVest and reconstruct the theories 



which they have learned, ^ to further dl^lop their own teaching styles. 
Since student .teaching provides «he opportunity Yor the^s^udent .to translate 
theoretical principles of methodology, into sound, effective educational 
practices,' it is essential that the/majpr portion of professiona^l preparation 
be completed before the student is considered for a student teaching placement. 



Wiile. specific program prerequisites for student teaching vary, each 

> « « . • ■ ? 

requires that the stu^i?nt have completed • courses in rnethods of teaching, 

' provQfi competencfy in metrics, and maintained a minimun cumulative grade 
'*« '■ ■ ■ , ' ' ' ■ ■ ■ .-^ 

point average of 2.7 on a 4-0 scale; ^ . 

... , • . ■ , - 

Hie Divisions pf Elementary Education and Early Childhood Education • • 
havef, organized* art intense, collaborative s^stfen of student teaching supervision 
• with seven local elementary schoo}^ in three innMi^e sdiool districts* 
Granite, Jordan and §alt Lake. These schools ^re known as Professional 
Developftient Centers CJ?DC»s). They are chosen with consideration of quality^ 
of school, representation of SES and cultural diversity in .student population,- 
location and conmitjnent to working with student tea(;hers expressed by 
faculty and principals." 'All student teaching occurs in these sdiools. 
^Ttiis long-term ^arrangement allows for continuity of cpntact between university 
and §chdol district personnel, ami continual growth of all participants, 
l^ie teachers wit;hin the Sc^ls are selected for their interest .in supervising 
.Student teachers and their excellence 's^ classroom teachers.. Cooperating 
teachers are called ■ass<5feiates" and 'hold clinical faculty appointments 
in th6 Depa^^tnient of EdOcational Studies with acooB5>anyrng benefits zmd 
privileges-. These associates often assist in teaching undergra^duate classes, 
serve c»i department cortmittees 2uv3 participate in research studies. A ' 
large proportion of the associates afe pursuing or have completed graduate 

degrees. The division ^appoints a faculty mes^r to each schopl as a coor- 

. . . • ■ ' ^ . " ■ ' '* 

dinator to work with Both teachers and student teachers. The coordinator • 

, • provides continuing inservice work with -the teache rs^ e specially arouhd^^ * 

matters affecting student teaching , and toward ^continuing professional .' 

development. The principal in a PDC. is. referred to as a "director" ai^ \- • 



,is actively invfolved in seminars for both student teachers and associates, 
as weil ajs in university fmctions which parallel those of the associates. 

During the^practicum, the director, the coordinator and the ^associate 
are all actively involved iiTcAservatioh, supervision and guidance of 
the student; tfeachers. At the, end of the practicum, all fonnally evaluate 
the student teacSier's performance on st,andard rating, forms. In addition. 
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the Department of Educational Studies conducts ongoing evaluation^ the 
pa)'s in general and of ^ach of the participants (directpr, coordinator 
and associate). 

Daring 1981 and 1982, efforts to better collaborate in the teacher 
education process brought together erementary and ^rly childhood education 
faculty, PDC principals, cooperating teachers and student teachers for » 
quarterly foruns. These meetings alternated the focus from "needs not' 
being ^t in education courses" to "needs not being met in the student 
teaching experience." Each meeting concluded with lists of reconmendations 
for both the public school faculty {PDC) and the teacher education faculty. 
Current cpu^rse syllabi and several course additions reflect many of these 
reconroendations. Plans for 1983-84 are focused on the integration of 
the teacher, education- academies with the PDC^s, and promotion of the research 
findings on effective instruction. ' • ' . 

'Elementary and early childhood teacher education stucfents generally 
have; had a wide variety of travei and work experiences, approximately. 
16 percent of the students seeking certification in elementary and early 
childhood already have a bachelor's degree and are seeking a second degree 
or certification. Approximately 10 percent of the students are working 
tow2frd dual certification. At the present time, there are 190 students 



enrolled in elementary education 70 in early childhood for a total 

« * 

of 260 ^tudenjts. TJje age range of students isf from 18 to 55 years of 
age. ,^0f the total "Student population, 145 are over 25 years, of age. - 
Autobiographical sketches reveal a large' percentage of married students 
with families ^58 percent), the cuaulative grade point average^for elementary 

students is 3.26 a^»d fQf^arly chilcfiiood is 2.99. 

•* - - > 

Certification requirements specified by the Utah State Board of Education 
are followted by the Graduate SdK)ol of Education, University of Utah. 
The basic professional certificate may be acquired upon completion of ^ 
an approved baccalaureate program in early childhood education/elementary 
education from an accredited ingtituticai. Student teaching is a requirement. 
The prescribed elements of prpfessional studies have integrated basic 
guidelines from the National Council for Accreditation ^f Tteacher Recbninended 
Standards, U^ State Office of EducatioA-and specific materials from 

various professional organizations. Of the total 41 faculty in the Departro^t 

■ ". ■# 

of Ed(jcational Studies, 15 faculty teach courses for the Elementary and 
Early Chirdhood Divisions of the. ^acher preparation program. These faculty 

t 

represent a range of tw to twenty-eight years of experience at the University 
of Utah, and one-'third received doctoral degrees from the Utah institution. ' 
In contrast to the "typical teacher educate^ described by Carter and 
Griffin (1981) as much younger and haying earned an^lmdergraduate degree 
with jf major outside of a college of education, the tygical University 

""" , V , 

of Utah educator is bver 45 years of age and earned an undergraduate degree 
in education^ Other demographics fit Carter and Griffin's picture; . that 
is, most are at the Associate Professor level are Anglo and come fran 
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a limited work experience background, specifically' teaching: Eight of ' 
the Utah teacher educators are fe^le while seven are male. 

\ Jhe Regional Teacher Ed6cation Teaia identified, five general areas 
of research findings that would be of interest and value to include in 
the preparation of elementary student teachers. The five topics were ' / 
gleaned from research on effective instruction and were identified, as 
being well adaped ^ elementary teatSier preparation at 'both the' theoretical 
and practic«]r levels. Jhe five tt^ics include: " . 

I., CSeneral student participation styles. , ^ ^ 

2. Activity structures including grouping, task demands. - 

3. Acad^ic learning time (ALT) including allocated time^ student 
^; engagement, student success. , - 

4. Active teaching behaviors- including less<»i planning i explanation 
and demonstration, supervi^* practice, reView, monitoring and 
feedback. v . ' . « 

5. Glassroon wa^ement including "withitness," overlapping, smoothogss, 
momentum, group alerting, accountability, valence, challenge 

■ . 

arousal, variety ch^llen^e. ■' ^' 

- A , ' . , . ; ■ 

The Regional Teacher Education Team in .collaboration with the EWLERD 

staff developed survey guides appropriate for obtaiinlng a situational ^ 

• • • ■ ■ . • 
analysis from student teachers, cooperating teachers, and teacher education 

faculty. The dimensions assessed related to levels of existing knowledge 

^an0 use in applications of the research related to the five topics. The 

surveys were acininistered in an interview situati,on to student teachers, 

cooperating experienced teachers, and college >f acuity <ferking with the 

• elementary credential program. Each was asked to identify their levels ' 
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of knowledge and level of application of the research findings appropriate " 
to their role^. The questioners probed to see if the interviewee had gained 

the knowledge /?k ill from primary 'sburces identified in the research topics., 

or ftoir other purees who just, happened to usie the topic terms in their 

^ ■ , ■■ 

lexicon. ; , ' " • ' 

' - / : . . ,-. . , ' ■ ■ , 

/ the University of Utah 5,lil;^,,ten stuideht t^adhers; ten operating'' 

teachers and ten teacher education faculty meo^rs were thidaaly selected 
to te interviewEfd. Th/ interviews for faculty and for -students frcsn this 
sit^ revealed 'iittle or no knowledge of research on effective instrucfcioa ^ 
as defined by this ^tudy. Neither faculty nor students were able to idaitify 
major researc^s in this field. Furthermore, the teacher educatic^i faculty 
reported limited use of effective instruction research in their coursework. 

Responses 'from cooperating teachers/ on the other hand, reflected* 
krwwledge of the research mi effective instruction; sixty percent of those 
interviewsd reported knowledge of research on effective instruction. 
These Responses, were supported by the identification- of mpjor researchers 
associated with' the effectiveness literature'. This knowledge nay have 
been due in p4rt to the significant" number of cooperating teachers who 
had completed or were currently enrolled in graduate programs. Further 
/investigation revealed that these teachers had participated in coursework 
--4»;ith-4ihe-'FrrErFiienber from the Utah site, which then explains their reported 
knowledge of the research findings. Only one topic, activity structures, 
appeared to be unknown to this group of Vespondents. It is interesting 
to note that, although effective instruction research had- in^cted the 
knowledge b^se of cooperating teachers, it had little influence on the 
tea - i:ig required their student, teachers . ' ' .1 



' The contextual par^tecs and infli^ces-of the lhiver?ity. of Utah/Salt 
■ l^ke School District teacher educatiowsite were critical considerations 
^r^the impleaentation of, t±>e ARTE:RUETE study. 'Characteristics^f the 

teacher education prograro affected the posing of rese^fch questions, th6 .. ' 

* » t 

design -of interywtion Strategies and the conclusions drawn fron the data* - 

II. PQRHUIAPIGN OP THE COLLABORATIVE TEAM ' * V 

As previously' r^r ted in the introduction, the Regional Teacher, 
. Educatioh Te£Bn collaboratively ex£»nined the research findings bn effective 
instruction. is process took , the form of presentations by Par West 
staff and several of the major re^arch investigators, intensive, reading . 
.of the research literature, and discussions toward clarity and coniaon ' 
linderstamding. 

During this first session, the work scope and project objectives 
were not delineated, for the team. Tlie. RTET' menibers including the author 
experienced an uneasiness, a lack , of direction and doubts about' Far Wjsst's 
expectations. As the w^k proceeded, a general enthusiasm and high level, 
of energy carried thje team throbgh a series of decisic^-making and planning 
stages. In retrospect, that same lack df defined objectives and strategies 
which caused meniber uneasiness may have contributed to team cohesiveness.' 
The session served as both review and renewal for team roeaibers* awareness 
and knowledge of the research on effective instfuctiort. Shared experiences 
and coajpetencies of the team meaobers served io further the gollabotative 
process as teaan m^ribers approached the danand for research intervention 
plans. At the end of the first session, tl^e original research design, 
formulated in haste and without n^essary reflection, became a springboard- 
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, for each site's research intervention plan. In the months followinq RTET 

•V ■ ■ ■ . '-^ . ^ " " 

Meeting il, t^ laeabers conteaplated individual plans and interacted , 

■ ^ ... ■ 

;.vi^ telephone and roail with each other. This interaction took the form ' , 

' of advising, reviewing, editing and confirming* each other's work. There ' 

^"was .a shared owiership in the three- research intervention designs between , 

the teai^. members, again cmhancing* the colla^&tlve^- aspect o| the project. 

Throughout tiie initial fqmulation of the collabbrative te&, Far Ifest 

^ Lab reaiained a constant r.esource providing support and assistance. 

Y^^^ RESEARCH INTERVENTION PROJECT 

■^^ The situational analysis directed the developaent of a research design 

• ^ .... 

charaeterized^by collaboration. The nfture of the ]?r6fessic»ial Development » 

... 

w^enters together with the signf icant working relationships *^idi the Graduate 
School of EducatiWi enjoys with local scIk>o1 districts arx3 the state agency 
reflect Howey and Gardner's concept of "the professions working .together" " 

♦ ■ >^ ■ . • 

i ' ' • * ' ^ * - 

toward the iinproveiuent of teacher education {1983)l. 

It was; injportant that the research^and development efforts at the 
Utah site reflect that philosophy. The lack of both knowledge and use 
Of, the researc>i findings on effective instrijction anjortg^ stixi^it teachers, 
teacher education faculty and sc^ cooperatijig teachers further supports 
the'^pcos-of this research design, that is, the research findiixjs on effective 
instruction. Studies of effective teachers have directed" professional / 
attention to clearly defined teaching behaviors which promote high levels 
of student participation, positive attitudes and increased achievement 
(Ck)od, 1983; Fisher, et al, 1980). Ttiese findings have.^ influenced inservice^ " 
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progrMjs with promising results. Current inservjce experiments have demon- 
strated that teachers can change their behavior and studerjt achievement* 
can be affected (Gage and Giaconia, 1981). Itowever^ 3s St^llihgs states, 
■The ^'tlight'. fqr educational improveinent in the 196o's is on preservice 
education -(1983)." This leads to the major research question of this 
project: Can the research findings ori effective instruction have an in^t 
on the tether, educatiofi process? ^ » ' ' - 

With this research qi^tion in view, the. Utah RTET neg^r hoped to 
"not only alter the curriculun ccaitent of the preservice program* at the 
University of Utah, but to "^also introduce the perspectives and skills 
of inquiry as part .df a teacher's (dnd teacher educator's) pp6fessional % 
•repertoire." (Mason, 1983) r In addition to the major goal of aK>lying 
effective instruction reseatbh findings- to teacher educaticm, Masoa*s 
(1983) three aims wece critical conside^tions for the development of ^ , ^ 
the Ut^ research intervention design. The first aim was to engage prospective 
techers^ from the tjeg inning, in systwatlc exaaaination of their practices 
and efforts to improve them. 'A second aim was to engage te«±er educators 
in small scale -but persistent inquiry of their own practice and its contri- 
butiorts to teaSher quality. A third aim was to foster fruitful collaboration 
between districts and universities in the preparation of teachers, it 

The major research question and the descrilaed goals were pur'sued 
by means of the Interactive Research and* DevftloFinent on Teaching '(IR&OT) 
model developed at Far West Laboratory. As described Tic^unoff anc? 
Mergeridoller (1983) , the IH&DT model is a t;eam-centered research and develop- 
jnent strategy characterized by collaboration. Th model engages teachers, 
researchers and trainer/developers in the conduct of both inquiry and 

■■ • 13 ,. • 



probl«n-solvir>g. IRfcOT^teani members have parity in the decision-ioaking 

which involves fesearchr topics, Biethodology arid training. Additionally, 

the IR&DT process *cespects the integrity of the clcissrooin. the IR&DT 

*' , ' 

process is one bf* -intervention bringing about chahges in the ways teachers*, 

researchers and trainer/dfevelopers conceive and, manage their professional 

■ I'. ■ ' - 

roles. It is 9 responsive strategy which attends to i«?)licat4onS of the 

university of Utah situational analysis as well as th^^jk^lcaMl agenda >^ 

*for research on teacher education (Howey and Gardner, 1983; and Hor^, 

1982). Itiis research project placed preservice teachers, experienced 

teachers and teacher education faculty in a wllaborative IR&DT niode for 

the purpose of responding to the major research questiwi: Can- the research 

findings on eff,ective instruction have an iinpact on the teacher education 

process? 

The following research design was' developed in two phases. Phase 
I describes the hypotheses . and methodology specific to the colla^rative 
development of Phase 11. Phase L consisted of collaborative decision-making 
to determine specific raethodological coinponents of Kiase -II. The natufe 
of* the collaborative process demanded that Phase I have broad parameters ' 
so that participants could collaboratively pose research questio ns and ^ 
prescribe methodology. and analysis. In this research jJroject, Phase IT . ^ 
evolved frcsn Phase I. > 

The following definitions will serve as clarification of terms for 
both Phase I and il of the research design: 

1. Preservice teachers oE^ student teachers are elementary education 
students in a certification program, ijrior to and/or during 
student teaching. 
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2. 



3. 




4. 



Qcperiftm^d teachers cooperating teachers are elementary 
classroott teachers, with a minhaix^oi five years of experi^jce, 
who parti^ipa^ in the teacher education profess in a Supervisory 
*. role during field experiences. . , 

Teacher educatioi? *f acuity- refersxl^those faculty menfcers who 
teach eieoentary education voethods courses (l^uage arts, social 

' .,7 "** -iC.^ 

studies,' science>-^»urses in 'various content areas of t^achitigi 
lAich require both course, work and field experience^ 
Effective instruction refers to teaching behaviors which promote 
high levels of student participation, positive attitudes and 
increased achievement J research in this area include findings 
<^ Academic Lemming Time (klT) {Fislier,'et al, 1978, 1980)^ 




^ive Teaching B^viors (ATB) (Gbod, 1979, 1983) and Activity 
. structures (ASP) (Bossert^ 1977, 1978, 1979). 
Phase I - Hypotheses . The following hypotheses are posed: V 

- 1. ' Student teachers who' participate in the collaborative development 
of pre§ervice training using the .research findings on effective instruction 
will nat differ significantly^in, their abilit?»to <feiionstrate the teachiril^ 
behaviors identified in the preservice training froo those" "student teachers 



who do not partifcipate, 

2. Student teac^rs who partiicipate in the preservic^« training 
using the research findings on effective instruction will not differ signi- 
ficantly in their ability to <te!nonst«te the teaching behaviors identified 
in the preservice training from thos^ student teachers whci do not participate 
in the preservice training. 
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Phase I - Methodology . The major elements ^of^ttiis phase of the project 
are:>^ ' ' ; • - . ' " ^ . 

!• sample selection and assignment to groUps^ , . ' 

^ ^ 2. t»Ilaborative session to develop preservice instruction 
^. Iti^ sample consisted of 12 preservice teachers in the elcgaetitary 
Plication certif icatiwi program at/ the University, of Utah, four teacher 
eduSation faciUty neiabers froa the saioe institution and four experienced 
cooperating teachers f r6A the elementary schools in the Salt Lak'e School 
District. All members of the saople were volunteer and are further de^ribed 
N in ^'finitions (p. 16} and in Phase II.' y 

%e-:^^^^^ve preseriice teaclwrs were randomly assigned to three 
groups: 'Weatiient those who participate • in the collaborative session; 
Treataient Bgr* those who receive the preservice instruction; and Treatipent 
CsT# the control groi^, with neither participation in the collaisbrative- 
se^ion n»r preservicfe< instruction. 

2. The collaborative session consisted of th^ee phases: 

a. review and consideratien of the research findings on 
effective instruction; ' : ■ 

b. . decision on the area of research findings which partici- 

pants consi^r most critical/toNthe teacher education process; 
_ and • ( 1 , ; V ■ 

c. design of preservice instruction based on selected area 
of researdi findings- ^' . ^' 

The one week collaborative session was documKited through the use 
of pre-' and post-tests, videotapes, journals and naturalistic, observations 
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and recordings. Aspects o£ the collaborative session were described in 
evaluative stsBiary sheets at the end of each day> - 

The preserv^ce instruction was designed duririg the collatjorative^" 
sessic»i and is describe^ in PI^^^II - Methodology. It was iinpliaented 



prior to tfie 1983 Fall Ouarter^of student teaching. 

- ■ .. - * ^ 

Further decisions affecting the research design were dependent upon 



4 •» 



decisions aade-jfe the, collaborative session. \ 

Ph&e.I - Instnioents and Materials^ . The materials used in t^fiff-rollaborative 
session- include readings ai the research of effective instruction, specifically 
in the areas of Academic Missing Structures. An agenda for the collaborative 
session, a reading list and observation forms ^:an" be found In Appendix A. 
Assessment materials including pre- and post-test tests, response/evaluation 
forms, and questions for directed journal writii^ have been developed by 
the primary investigator and used for the collaborative sessiofi (see Appendix 

• « 

B), Instrunentation for final data collection, that is observation of 
student teachers was /determined by decisions made in the collaborative - 
session. " * , 

Phase II - introduction . A brief suranary description of the proceedings 
of the collaborative session is appropriate as "a preface to Phase II. 
As prescribed in Phase I, the se^ion was held in July 1983 for four days. 
\ The primary objectives of the session wer^: (1) to review jaajor topics \ 
in the research on effective instruction; (2) to determine one fociis from 
the major topics for Phase II research; and (3) to develop preservice 
instriK:tion using the determined focus. 

Session participants were four student teacher^, foUr cooperating 
teacher^, and four teapher educatioa faculty members. The four student 
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teachers were seniors" in'^ the elj^ntary education teacher certification 

progranj, registered to student t^ach during Fall Quarter 1983. All student 

• * L ■ '■ . ' 

teachers, were female, with a mean age of 30.5 representative of the under- ' 

• ' .. ' * 

graduate teacher education population of the ^Graduate SdiQpl of Education, 
University of Utah (sele Situational Analyiis, Drisc^l and^ee, t9^3) . 
Two of the student teachers were to student teach 'In fourth grade ^ 
two were to student teadi in the sixth grade. Itie four cooperating teachers 
in attendance yere feaale, had an average of 10,2 years of teaching exp^ence 
with a range of 6 to 19 years, and taught elementary grades second, fourth 
and sixth. The cooperating teadiers he^J a minimum of two yeari experience ^ 

working with stuctent teachers atnd a maximura of six years experience. 

' ' • 'I 
The teacher education faculty participants all taiight^^lee^itary educatioft^; 

"methods" coursework in the" teadier /certification progranr and represented 

the content preparation areas of reading/language arts, aesthetics, science 

and social s^bdies. All faculty .m^ibers were female and had an average 

of 5.2 years of tfe^ing at the University level ahd 9.7 years of elementary 

classroom teaching. ' ~ 

# , 

Ihe agenda for the collaborative session consfsted of a review o^ 
major topics in the res^atd^ on effective instruction, selection of one 
topic for a research ar^ development focus and the developm^t of a preservice 
instruction 'plan. Specific activities ancj scheduling can be found in 
the ^enda. Appendix A. , — — ^ 

The 'participants followad the ageflBa and on the third day collaboratively 
selected the research findings on Active Teaching Behaviors (ATB) as most 
salient to preservice teacher education. Following this decision, participants 
then developed preservice instruction plan consisting of review of research 
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on Activ^ Teaching Behaviors, expensive observation of videotaj>es for* 
identification -ana recording of ATB, ass^smerit of lesson plans for ATB 
and rol6-playiBg ATB with peers. Addit^ionally AlB 'observation forms were 
to be used in self-observation, observations pf peers and of copperatlng 
teachers'and University^ coordinators in su{>ervision of student teacJiers. 

During 'the collafaorativf session, responses were collected dailV" 
through directed, journal writing and .end of sei^ion evaluations, ^re- 
and post-tests were idninistered at the beginning and end of the c6llaborative 
session to determine participants* gene,ral knowledge of the research on 
effective instruction. Naturalistic observationsLi the collaborative 
process, were recorded ior use in this case study. ^ 

The pretests revealed that tii^ student teadiers, cooperating Heachers . 
and university faculty were generally una^re of the researdi on effective 
instruction which Includes academic learning time (ALT) , active teaching 
behaviors {ATB*s) ^^^activity stnx:tures. However, after four days of 
exposure through lectures, videotapes, readir^s and discussion sessions, 
participants scored significantly higher on the post-test with almost 
all scores in the 80 to 100 percent range,. ' ^ 

Journal entries before and after each <^ly session and daily eveiluation 
forms provided a continuous flow of information on the effect of individual 
as well as overall sessions presented. ^ For purposes of reporting journal 
information, CP refers to cooperating teachers, ST refers to student teachers. 

Jomsials for the first morning indicated a sense of excitero^t, antici- 
pation with some expectations by the participants: "I would hope to be \ 
able to make some worthvAiile" contribution, however small it may be and 

» 

to experience some personal, and professional growth," (CT) "This week ' 
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will help me to be a bet*ter teacher ,MCt> "I will hffOe g^better experienc^ 
^ , student teaching," (ST) "My expectations are\to get to Know the people 
I. am working with," (ST) . • ^ , ■ . ^ 

Following th^ first ^ay's session with an^njrodiJbtion to the reseaijab^ 
• \ . project and videotapes arid lecturW on ALT, the participartt's evaluations 
were positive about presen^tj^wi of material and ideas. ' Sane felt the 
pace was too slow, others wanted the overheads in handout form, |nd a 
few felt there was too much infonaation to digest. 

The afternoon journal entries focused on the group interaction, "I 
am basically pleased with the dy^ics of the groi^" (U. faculty), and 
conments on specific. instJructiopMluring the day - "I believe nsy students 
can do whatever the assignment is" (CT); and "It (Aia*) is a much better 
'description of the leapiing ewironment." (ST) 

The second^morning.'s ^rtipipants wrote about .^ir reactions to 
from their readings. Wany fouhd the concept usef ul "helpful , " and 
easy to understand. 

The day* 9 ^proceedings started with videotapes on ALT plus introduction 
and observation of ATB's. The day*s evalj|ition forms indicated a very 
positive reacticm to pacing and content during the day as well as appreciation 
for the increase of group interaction. Journals at the end of the day 
supported the research: "the necessity of stating goals and outlining 
the' lesson when you are teaching," (CT) "experiences arx3 exercises in 
influential questioning" (ST), "Being a prdspective student teacher, X • 
' find that^ collaboration in this group will benefit roe greatly" (ST), "I 
^ ' am anxious about the Itenis you listed as low achievinent - a cot?>le of 
those wyrp of value to me.*..hiartn.." (U. faculty). 
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ok the third morning, participants wrote positively about their iinpres-: 
^ ^ions so far of the collaborative aspect: of the workshop. " 

Following the day's session on activity stsucture^ a review of the 
topics presented thus far, the journals of the third' afternoon addressed \ 
the 'issue of v^jat was the most <:rxtical aspect of preservice instruction: 
■My Choice is ALT' CCT); "Goo^ points^tought out and discussed (U. facul^ty)*; 
"I WDuld not Choose ACT, since I feel it is very basic. 1 can't decide" * 
} {CDs "I'm delighted A3B«s were selected" (CT); "I think I'll go wiUi 
■ * ATB'sj ..•it»s important to value the total child, the total envirorment" 
(CT); "I feel we have teached the best decision" (ST); The discussion ' 
was conducted in a very proffitssional manner, I still feel that it (AIB) 

is the Btost useful tool as a guide to teaching," 

s ' . ■ . / - , ' . . 

On the same day, evalu^tiwis all agreed that the Biatrial was presaited 

well. The collaborative process was viewfed as tlie msbt pbsitive aspect 
\ I ■ ' ■ .-^ j ' ■ . ■ 

of the d^y's session, PaJrticipaints agreed that it was ^jod to^Ve that - 
quality of interaction with the other meabers of the groC^.,.;, 

The g'roi^ spent the final day designing preservice education following 
their collaborative decision on Thursday afternoon to focus on' ATO's. 
The morning journals indicated enthusiasm and excitement: "I m so excited 
and can barely wait. I feel so comfortable with the ^roup as they are 
wann and open with their ideas" (ST); "L feel good about all the efforts 
of this group" (ST); "Vhen today is over...I l^pe, I know, that it will 
be what so many of my friends in, the progrc® are lijoking for in terms 

of "Itow to Teach" (ST); "C3h, what a wonderful feelii^i Everything's delightful 

/ - \ 

todayl" (CT) 
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Ihe positive re4ctions^and feelings continued through the (day injto 
the fiialj joqmaX entries and evaluations; "Loved the cpllaborative session"- 
{U. faculty); "..:feel grateful for being asked to participate. . .so pleased 
abciut the knowledge about effective instriiction"- (U. faculty); "Enjoyed 
•t^y^fi^ with a more varied gtoup- (OT); "The ,collaboratit^e session 
was incredibly exciting and challenging and reviai^ing" (CT)^ "...very 
* dynamic" (CT); and "^iwle week was wonderful, sotoe of the best time I»ve 
spent,.. very productive and beneficial for 4e...". (ST). 

Evaluation of the workshop as a whtfle indicated a dear understanding 
of collaborative research, a. very positive feeling abwit the collaborative 
process as well as a positive reaction about the scope and content of 
the workshop. - ^ • 

The participants in the July collaborative sessiwi were interviewed 
r^^nine months after the session for their perspectives of the session and 
for Its. impact on t±eir professional lives. These iinpress ions will be 



included in the Findings section which follows. 



Phase II - Hypotheses . The hypotheses devel(^ foi: Phase I will be tested 
as part of Phase II. In^li^ of general terms such as "teaching behaviors, 
specific labeling "active te*hing behaviors (Good, 1979,' 1983)" is substi- 
tuted. "Research findings on^fective instruction" can now be interpreted 
as "research findings on active jteaching behaviors (Good, 1979, 1983)." 
Phase A - Methodology . Three procedural eleoents are the methodological 
focus of Phase II.' These include: 

1. preservice instruct ion, 

» ' • ■■ 

2. observation/data collection , 

3. data analysis . 
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T!he time line on^the followi^ page reflect^ the sequence of procedures 



for Phase I and Phase II. 



> 



, ' T^e preservice instruction develnpAH' in the collaborative 

■ ■ ■ • - . ' ' I 

session uses the research ofi Active Teaching Behaviors as the contort I 

■■ , ■ - . " . ■ * I 

focus and is designed as part of the "Early Experience" session for Fall I 

Quarter student teaching. The "Early Experience* Session is a four-*ieek; 

' r 

pre-studertt teaching program consisting of half-day attendance in classrooms,' 
observations, saini-teacAing lessons and seminars with teacher education 
faculty. The "Early Ejqjerience- session is not mandatory/ at this time 
but ii offered to «iricb?Uie student teaching eKperience. The preservice ' 
instruction j>n Active Teaching Behaviors consisted of four sessions, two 
hours each, in; the following format: 

■ ■ a , . - ■ ; 

a. Session Oie (first week) - Introduction to the research 
on Active Teaching Behaviors; observation via videotapes. 
Session Two (second week) - Extensive observation via video- 



tapes; discussion of peer observations focused 'on Active 
Teaching Behaviors; T. Good's Active Teajdiing videotape 
(A.S.C.D.,. 1983). i ' ' 

Session Three (third week) - Review' of lesson plans for • 
•inclusion of Active Teaching Behaviors; l^jservatipns via . 
videotapes; discussion of Missouri Math^tics Effecti 

Project. / '* ' ' 

, . • ■ \ 

Session Four (fourth week) - Role playing of lesson ^ans 

:^ ■ ^ ' ^ \ 

to demonstrate and critique use of Active Teaching BelBviors; 

siaanary discussion and evaluation. 
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2. . Data collection was primarily conducted through observation ' 
of stuctent teachers. The simple groups of stu^nt teachers consisting 

of. Treatment .AST/ Treatment Bsr and Treatin^rit Csr v^ere qb^rv^ during • 
,mathe«fclcs instruction ^or threeybne-4K>i«,session;^. Obser^^atioris re&rde*^^^^^^ 

- the incidence ^of Active Teaching Bjehaviors usu^-the teacher Instructional 
Behavior Record {TIBRJ.deyelope^; by. Par*West Lab' (1983). The TIBR contains^ 
Za tea<dier behavior itens (see figure l\ in foujr teadiing categories (Intro- 

' auction. Instruction, Closure and ^|hageinent)V ^ Recordings, a^^^ every ' 
60 seconds, and include notation of Inci^^ence, additicMMl behaviors observed, 
and a harratlve" description. for eaglj teacl»r, behavior recorated?., Observations 
and recordings were done by two trained observers, graduate assistants ; 
with .the ARTEcRUBTE project: Training of th^ observ^rs.was conducted 
according to the TIBR ^Manual (Gee, 1983) during. October 1983. -Training* 
proceeded until observers reached 90% reli^ility'of observations-. - ' 

3. -/ Data analysis .focused on the comparisons described in Phase I. 
Major findings consist of comparisons of 4)ehaVior categories p€ the TIBR. 

The treabqent groups ace .-colored for differences in the frequency of w ' t 
individual behavior items and within behavior categories (see Figure 1). 
These differences have bfeen analyzed ^or statistical significance using ' ' 
a chi square. * 

IV. FINDINGS , • ' . • 

„ For purposes of .this;case study, only preliminary analysis of'the 
data has been completed. This report considers only the frequency of 
occurrence of the Active Teaching Behaviors and centres the frequency- • 
data across the three treatment groups. Additional analysis to be conducted 



includes jtrofile ctescriptic^ of the individual Active Inching Behaviors^ '-^t" 
throuqh sunsiacy synthesis of teacher (xxnmunications and 'actiorts ,re^rded • ' 

In the narrative sections of th^ TXBR and statisjiical" analysis of relationships 

' ' ' ' ' ' 

between the main behavior recorded each sixty seconds and t^ additional 
behaviors occurring during that time frame. 

. Table I displays the frequerK:y, of Wiaviors within oach category > 
of Active Teaching Behaviors. , The categories include: Introduction, 
Instruction, Closure and Nanagqoent. Plgure 1 illustrates the individual 
teaching behaviors within ea^ category, . . 

Hie chi square statistic for sai oVerall cooparisofi of student tocher . 

'• # . ■ . . . ■, ' . ' . "' - 

•groups across categories of te'aching behaviors indicates significant dif- 

ferejKres CX2 "^9.2 cSI[r> ^- .0001). It appears that the category of con- 

siderable differ^Kse for treatment and <xmtrol groii{>s is Introduction . " 

Within the Introduction category, differences in Behaviors I, 3, 'and 4 

are resonsible for the Afferent iat ion beb«een treatment ^and control grot:|>s 

in their use of introductory behaviors. " , 

Trends in categories ' Instruction aiK3 Closure are nixed arid difficult 

to interpret. "Tf^ difference between Treatment A s^Ludent teachers and 

the controi group in use of .Instruction behaviors eould be ej^laii 

the lapse of time betwe^i" the collaborative sessicHi .(Ju],y<i983| and student 

teaching, (September-December 1983). However^ dlflerences within the Closure 

category reflect a « trend of another -^ifrect ion ss Treatment B stud&it teadWrs 

demonstrate Closure behaviors least oft^en. Their treatment immediately 

, preceded student teaching so the time lapse issues do npt maintain across ' 

categerieSe Within tt» Instructiqn category, there is relatively even 

distribution of behaviors 2K:ross groups; both B^aviors 13 and 14 cx>ntribute^ 

A, ^ ' I ' . 
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significant differences across student teacher groups to the Closure category. 
The treatioent groups review the lessons with greater frequency while the 
con^:rol^ group collects Homework more often. ■ ' ^ 

Within the' Managenent category, there are less considerable differences^ 
betweei) the three grougs of student teachers. The control group does 
use okore aanagesent behaviors jthan the treatment groi^. Behavior 19 
does account for a major differertce in the student 'teachsr groi^*^ use 
of aanageoent strategies (see Table 2) . It may be that differences |n 
the other categories of teaciier behavior my precipit^ate the need for 
more management behaviors. For all of the trends and possible relationships, ' 
futther study is recoomended. 

The Utah regional research fellow acknowledges tlfe need for extended ... 
analysis of the observed frequencies and consi<^ration of the rich descriptive 
data available* Ihe limitations of a- small sample, singular teache? -education 
site," restricted observations, and untested instrumentati«i preclude the 
•presentation of direct findings, lliere is ^ hesitance at this writing 
• to draw iisplications for teacher education until further study, is conducted: 

The most salient product of this /in^^^^igation is thB process iasplemented 
at the Utah site. Consec^ntly, interviews of tl^ collaborative s^idh'^ 
participants are a valuable inclusion in the findings of the research 
interventiAi. As previously reported, those participants w^re interviewed 
for their pers5>ectives of t^ session and its ia|>act c« their professio'naf 
.lives using an interview protocol developed by the RTET meiQbers ai)d FWLERD. 

. Oily three of the four student teachers (STA) were available for 
inerviewing'^in April 1984. The general tone of the student teacher interviews 
was positive and enthusiastic- The feeling was that introduction to the 



reisearch on e££ectiye instruction filled a gap of infonnation and strategies 

V- • .J , • , 

that had been missed in the imdergraduate program. There %«re echoes 

of "this is what I've wanted, to know about teaching" which had been first 
voiced during the July 1983 sessit^. Tvo of the respondents, who incic^ntally 
received^3^11ent -eveduatidis and strqng reconnendations for their sti^dent 

teaching, were able to dijsetiss and describe with ^ttcificity^ a nunber • ^ 

. * * ■ »' 

ot the Active Teaching Behaviors. . They also reported sharing the information 
with their cooperating teachers and other faculty i|i their FDC. ^Both 
also referred to a^iew awaraiess of ALT as they observe^ a |variety of 
schools and classrocMos. The third resondent was vague in her responses r-^ ^ 



"I can't tenjeaob^r exactly what they were ^ (referring to AlB's)", "I hoped 

^t I absorbed sooeth'ing indirectly," and "it was never explained to > 
'. ' . ■ , " ' ' ■ . ' ' • • ■ ■ 

me clearly exactly how I was supposed to use jthe workshop.* She referred ^ 

several times to her need for^oilow-n:^ and' wished "she had been checked 

off and expect^ to display those.4>articular behaviors." The** other two 

student teachers made £re<^ient references to how they put the AIB's in 

action for various course content, at different times of day and for varying 

grade levels. , - » * - 

All three student teachers voiced appreciation of the intensity of ^ 

the July 1983 sessi(»i of th^ coHeiborative format and th^ opportunity 

to interact with faculty and classrooa teachers.' They responded with 

"^ valued the verbal exchange ^ I did a. lot of thinking that week," 

"everybody contributed and^ everybody's ideas were accepted x\d talked 

over" and "everyone was willing to risk and stand up for what they believed 

in and were^ lirilling to discuss." the sense of parity among particpahts 

' ■ ■ • 
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was wtli-«j{pr«ss«(i, •! fejt lUce an «qu»l even though I^was a student... I 
felt like they would listen to m^^ 

The value of research was expressed by all three student teachers ^ 
"provldii^ reasons for teaching a certain way," "enhancing preservice 
coursework," "giving confideiKe to beginning teaching" and "easing some 
frustrations with gaps in the preservice prograra." ' gnly one of the student ' 
teachers mentioned a amflidt between ATB's and ALT and her basic jhilosoptiy 

* ^ ' ' ' 

of education. She described her Mcmtessori, backgrotJiid, a creative orientation 
and a discomfort with "back to basics and sore discipline in. the classroom." 
It is noteworthy that this student teacher received such low evaluations 
that she repeated the student teaching quarter. ' ^ • 

Of the four cooperating teachers, only three were available for interviews 
due to scheduling «|iff iculties. However, the fourth o^ierating teadjer 
did pursue continued study of the research bn effective instruction through 
the Teacher Education Academy i» This could be interpreted as a high level J 
of interest anii a positive perspective. Within the three interviewees, - • 
two cooperating teachers could be ^>ecific with respect to the research 
on ALT and ATB. The third teacHer was vague throughout the interview. 
It. is noteworthy that she has the leaist years of experien;^ (5 years) 
and didn't have a student teacher' in^ her classroom until Spring 1084. 

^fone of the three reported a conflict between the ooncept of effective 
instruqtion presented in the research and Iheir ^own teaching style and 
philosophy. Instead they found the research findings reinforcing of their 
teachiqg, ""non* of the te«aiing behaviors were new, naybe just a good 
reminder," "it strengthened my beliefs" and "it was kind of nice^ it was 
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.reinforcing what you have been doing for years and years and socaebody's 

f 

putting a stamp of approval on it.* ' , 

On the subject of collaboration, there was again overwhelming erithosiasra 
and approval: / \ l 
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■I liked the collaborative nature of v^tr we went through 
together. That was different for me. l'*a used to doing ^' 
things by myself and it was n^ce to have the different , ^ 
groups representing both the university and e^qperienced 
teac^rs and beginning teadiersi All kind of working together 
and getting equal input froo^everybody." * 

I 

"I gu»ss what I es^rienced was a groi|> of people 
together, sharing goals and values, w working CXI things ' 
together... tiwre was a Iqt of bantering around of 
ideas and dialogue and arguing... sometimes a lot of - 
agreement and tfKJOght, soraetiies a' lot of dissent V", 
^about issues. v*)ich th^ allowed people to collaborate." 

' "For mey the significant feature was probably that 
i whole—the^ collaborative effort^ coming up with things, 

sharing ideas and listening to ideas, and pr^aably ' 
for those who were beoasing student te2K:hers... ] - 
that wsuld have been really helpful." 

The teacher education faculty from the collaborative session and 

graduate assistants Involved in. the .ARTE<RU£TE project were also interviewed 

■* . • * 

usin^i the same protocol. Gei^rally the levels of enthusiasm for and coiomit&ent 
to the use of research on effective instruction were high for the graduat^^ 
assistants and low for the faculty roanbers. . Faculty roeo^rs' responses J ; 
were characterized by disinterest and lack of impact. The only exception 
was.;the faculty member involved in student teaching experiences, <*o did 
use the TIBR in. her work with student teachers. She wai$ most involved 
in the collaborative session in July and saw potential use of the researdi 
in the- field experience. She later worked on the "Early Escperiaice" program 
with the Utah RTET. ^r responses reflected these experiencls. The topic 
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of collaboration aiKi the July experience brought positive responses similar 
to those of the student teachers and cooperating teachers. 



VI. EPIUDGUE . ■ ; .7. 

The Applying Research in Teadier Ed^^cation: Research Uts^li?atici»^ 
in Elementary Teacher Education (ARTe/RUETE) project as developed at the 
Uiiversi€y of Utah with Far Vtest Laboratory for Educational Researdi and 
Developiaent represents an iaporta2\t response to Howey and Gardner's (198^) 
descfiption of the gaps and problems In ^current preservice teacher education 
practices. They report: few formal relationships betvieen teacher education 

programs and researcdi and developroent organizations? miniaal collaboration . 

jt' ■ * ■ , ' ■ . * .. . . • 

between those resonsible for pr^r^ing teachers and teachers themselves; 

"w ' ' ^ ^ • . . ■ 

lack of stringent criteria for selection and developnent of cooperating • 
teachens; and a paucity of studies of how teachers c^ best be educated 
(Joyce, Yarger and Howey, 1977>. The situational analysis which preceded 
the development o£ the research design addresses the concern for studying 
the process of teacher education within its contextual paraneters. Utah 
is a unic^e teacher education arena ;WitH its cultural influences, a valu^ ' 
systan which prizes children and education, ejcpanding schools and abundant 
teacher positions. The teacher education program at the University of 
Utah is significantly progressive and innovative with its Professional 
Development Centers. : -n^ 

As noted in the. situational analysis, the Ifeiiversity of Ut;ah teacher 
education faculty differ demographically from the "typical tocher ieducator" 
described fay Carter ancf Griff in (1981>. This project's atten^t to impact 
the teacher education program complements the input which the public schools 
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have into the prograoif courseM3rk- and field experiences. It also^projects 

a major variation froe the "typical teacher educator's decisionmaking 

regarding courses and prograj^^ based on personal experience. ••with a lack ' 

of veil cdnceiv^d plans," (Carter, 'and Griff in, p. 109) ^ * " 

, The Utah education context;, arK3 the: ^^iWHUETE objectives have bes^ ' 
■ ■ " / • . ^• 

blended into a dynaclc research desigivwith encouraging fesnlts. : The 

collaborative nature o£ ti^e nisearcdi Intervention promotes a link^ betweeh 

an external ri^arch and devislopnent^ agency, a teacher preparation prograo^ 

and a^public school system. Ttiis collaborative effort, with parity for 

varied profe^ional const ituemries, has resulted in a ^conscientious study ' 

with signifjrcaht implications for the process of teacher education. 

In reflection, the collaborative process whidi broilght together teacher 
education faculty, cooperating teaohers and student tead^rs in July 1983 
was an intensive and costly (in terns of time and r^our^es) endeavor. 
The process was successful in meeting the goals of decision*-iaaking and 
designing of preservice. instruction. It is not a process to be^epeated 
because of time and cost restraints^ whereas the preservice inlMlwtion 
will cbe provided to student teachers during Fall 1984 to replicate the 
results of thaj: particular treatment. 

i;he;re is a strcMig sense Qj|v,cx3n£in&ation of this researdier's educational 

bel;itC^ in the data produced by the research intervention. There is also 

/ ' 

a^4:a^tion againsi concluding beyond the reisults and a recognition of the 

I. ■ • ' ■ ' 

need for replicition. It is the hope of this researcher that furthfv: 

interventicai i^udies will have more far reaching effects on the teacher \ 

education ^^o^ram. Ultimately, improving the quality of future teache 
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and th« education received by students may be' an outpowe of continued 
efforts such as the ARTE: WJETE project. 
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ACtIVS TBACHIITG BEHAVIORS 



Btthavior 1 
Bs^&vior 2 
BehAVior 3 
Behavior 4 

.Bahfl^Yior 5 
B^a^lor 6 
Bm^i-or 7 
Bo^ftvlor *8 
Bdhavior 9 
BahAVior 10 
Behavior 11 

NBaijiaviof \2 
Behavior 13 
Behavior 14 

' Behavior 15 
Behavior. 16 
Behavior 17 
Behavior 1*8 
Behavior 19 
Behavior 20 



nreRODncfiov 



stated Ooalii/Objeotlvafi 
Outlines Xeseon 
Explained doncepts/Def inltiona 
Hevleired Qoala/Previotts Insi;ruction 

Gave Direotioh<r >y 
D i d ao 1 1 c/liec tur ed 

I5.1uetratedt Hodeled,^ Beaonetrated . 

Queftioneds Open/Cottoepia/Underetanding IfSfOTCflOBF 
Questioned; Gloasd/Paots , 
Answered: Content /Questions 
Ansvered: Procedural Questions 
Provided yeedbacfc 



Suaaiarised Iiesson/Vork 
Collected Vork 

Restated Class Rules 
Told to Attend 
Roaaed Rooa 
Signalled (Hon- verbal) 
Scanned Rooa 
Disoiplihed/Reinf creed 



/ 



ciiosints 
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TABLE 1 

U N I/V t R.S 1 T Y ^0 F UTAH 

COMFARISOMS OF F^EQUBNCI^S WITHIN aTBGORIES OF ACTIVB TEACHING 

/ ftEHAVIORSf 



TREATMENT A 



TREATMENT B 



CONTROL 




CATEGORIES 
Frequency 

I of Behav- 
ior within 
categories 




Frequency 

I o^s Behav- 
ior within 
categ6're^s 



27.0 
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GROUPS OP STUDfeMT'-TBACHERS 
' ■ BEHAVIOR 



41 

•TREATMENT A 



' TABTJB 2 

U N I V B R S I T Y. 0 F UTAH 

C^ARISONS Ofj FREQUENCIES 0? INDIVIDUAL TBACHINO BmyiORS 

■ * S 4 . 



TREATMENT » 



■ t ■ 



%0NTR:OJ. 
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I of behav- 
ior, Mi thin 
. <;«togories^ 



35,5 27.8 55. 0 57.fr 26.8 20;0 f 48.1 40.3 21.1 37.7 




frequency 

\% of behav- 
ior Athin 
categories 



66.7 33.3 50.0 33.9. 29.8 30.0 J St,2 42.4 36.8 




I of behav 
ior within 
categories 






r 



13.0 . 

3T 



8.5 43.4' SO'.O 2ai8 17,3 4 2.1 49.3 
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TABLE 2 (Continued) 

GROUPS OF STUD^ TEACHERS 
"y BEHAVIOR 



TREATMENT A 



TSBATMBNT B 



CONTROL 



11 



frequency 



12 



13 



14 



Ti 



15 



16 



18 



Tfiquency" 



T5 IT 



"IT 



I o£ behav- : 

xttegorlei 35. 8 28.8 3S.S 20.0 20.0 18.6 46.4 



19 



Frequency 



T5- 



0 



TT 



TST — rr 



I of behav- 
ior within 

categorie> 47.2 47.0 



0 48.6 46.7 47.1 21.7 



0 

IS 



7T 



20 

—5" 



I of behav- 

cat«goriei 17.0 24.2 66.7 31.4 33.3 34.3 31.9 100. S.4 22.0 

-^-15 — ?r 

16.2 53.7 



0 78.4 24.4 
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lmiv«ri4ty p£ Ouh - ibgionil.TMcbtr Mucitioa Sitt - July 1983 

• " ■ ' ' ' •• ' 

TiiMity, July's, 1983 

• ■> '■" ■ ■ " . . , ... 

8:45 a. Journal «ri,tSjig^ 

9;00 a.m. Xntroductioni and ntlcoiw 

9:30 a.a. Dascripticm of tha Far' ^st ' Uib i»d tht ARtejRDEIE (Activt Kasaareb on 
Taachar iaucation: Rasaarch Utilization io Eltnantayy Taachar £dUcatioaS 
• - n«4* Cat, Sxojact Di^actor ' ' 

10:30 a. a. Oascription of tba Dnivarsity of Otah lita aad raaaarch'dasiga - tey 

Driseoll, Sa^ioaal Itaaaaxch Fallot^ ' . 

11x00 a.m. Braak 

11:15 a.B^ ^rasaatation'oo EFIXOTVB msiRDCnOM - diaosasion 
11:45 ^.a. Prasantatioa of tha ^CXXSaC LE»Rll2ll6 conci5i>t, daaeriptioa o£ its 
al«ia»t«, xaaaarch liadiuga. 

12:30 p.». Lunch ^ ' 

1:15 p.a. »i»«ni»»4oa of tba iJs»plicatioa» of ACADEMIC lEARHliac TtXE and tba ' * 

assoeiatad taaching babaviora. 
1:50 p.a; €&ftrvationa of AtT in pupila via vidaotapest'in group with diacuaa*ion, 

than in iadividwal observationa - rdana Shixey, Restarcb assistant. 
3:00 p.a. Svalua^on of saasjoa. 

3:15 p.a. Journal writing. i , 

Wadnasday, July 6, 1983 



8:45 


a .a. 


9:00 


a. a. 


9:45 


A «Bla 


10:30 




10:45 


A.m. 


12:00 


p.a. 


12:30 


p.ta. 


1:15 


p.». 


2:00 


p.m. 


2:30 


p.m. 


3:00 


p.m. 


3:15 


p. ma 



Journal vritiaig. " .. 

Task analysis of ttaching bahaviors aasociatad with ALTi davtloiatfst of 
obatrvatioa f opt. 

Gbaarvatioa of taaching babav^ioirs aasociatad with'iaT via vidaotapas. 



Introduction of tha ACnv?: tEXCHHW BEHAVIORS dascriptien, rtsaarcb 
findisgsv •te. 

Kaviaw instna^>entation^ for ©bsaxving ACTIVE TSACH1K5 BEBAVICRS 
Luncb - * 

Continuad observation of ATB via vidaotapas'. 
Suaaary discussion of ACTIVE TEACHING 3£EAVI(»S. 
Prasantation of eoUaborativa rtsaarcb and dtvalopntnt. 
Evaluation of saasion. 

Journal writing • « . 



Tbnrsdayi July 7, 1983 



8:45 a. a. Journal writing 

9:00 a.a. Introduction of Activity Structuras, dascription and rtsaarcb findings. 

10:30 a.a. Braak • 

10:45 a.a. Instruaantation on Activity Structuras, obstrvition via daily lesson plansi 

12:00 p.a. Suaaary discussion of Activity- Structures. 

12:30 p.a'. Lnndb 
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"thttisday, July 7,^19S3 coa't.^ 



1:15 p.a. ^otumftl writing 

1:30 p.B. ]tcvi«v usd elarificfttioo sassioa - r«ttareh on tfftctivc ifistruetioa 

'1:50 p.a. Croup work on p«rsu»sivt presentation of topics. v 
. 2i20 p.m. Group presentations of topics. * , . ^ 

2:40 p.B. TOXMI group decision BiScing session * selection of topic aost 
critic«l to preservict e4uc*tioa. . 

'3:10 p.». Bvalsjatioa of session. .li — t - 

^ 3:20 p.». ^tfcumftl writing 

.»rid^_Jttly i, 1M3 - ' : ^ 



8:45 Joomal writing .... 

. 9:00 ».m. Discussion of adult learning processes; developmental levels of teachers. 
-9:45:a;si. Mview- of considerations for prfsarviee- teachers' develosM^y£^ 
10x00 a .a. Colla^ative development of .preservibe training (break - opt^bnal) 
12:30;p.m. luncb 

1:15 p.m. Continued collaboration on deveiopoent of pr tservice training. 
. 2:15 p.m. tl^raluation conaideratlons -for 'prescrviee' training. 
■ 2^45 p.a. ...Description of tb« Teacher Sducation Acadcmiesr plannisjig for 
|devclp|»ent and iiapltaentatioo. 

3:15 p. ft. evaluation of^ session 
--->t3d p.B. Journal writing 
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Collaborativt Session Asceitnent Mat^riali, 
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^^••d«y - A» 3PWj»gia thii coll«bor»Utrt M»9ion, m your •xpwtation* 
of tilt day? of tht 

TUttwUy p.». - R«£ltct on iffactivw instrucUon tna rsUtt it to your ttaehiiia or 

your ffuturi teaching..* ; 

Vmaam9dmy *.«. - Aft«r rMding and contiaplating tha ALT concapt, nhat ara.your 

thoughts this aorning? 

wadnasday p.». - Ara isy of tha Activa Taaching Bahaviors of significant 

Intarast to you? Why? 

Ihursday a. a. - ii« ara baginning tba coUaborativa aspa^t of tba saasion today - 

llha^ ara your ia«>raasaona of coUahoratiop? Bow do you faal 
about haing a ■awhar Of a oollahorativa taaa? 



)5.w>^ Thursday p-«. - Civan tha rasponsi3s41ity of choosing tha s»at, critical aspaet of 

tha rasaarch on aff active instruction {coverad in this sassion) ' 
for praaarrica taachar aducatioxi, which araa would you ch6bsa7 Why? 

Thursday p.m. - What is your choice now of t3^ mo»t 'criUcal aapact of effacUva 

ixiitj^tion research for prasarvica taachar education? Why? 

Friday a.a. - How do you faal ahout tha task for tha day, that is, deigning 
pr^aarvice training? 

Friday p. a. - Share your ganaral perceptions on the taslcs accooplisbsd, collahoratioo, 
research on affective instruction, the Teacher Education AcaOc&ia| 
*^ own teaching. Bow will this session iopact youy teaching^ 
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fv^f^l Test 

Kaowlsdgi of S»ta«rch Findingi cm erfc6ti%« Xnstnietiat 
1. OBfiAS AIT (AcidMic l»Qmin9 Tiaa). ? 



■ ' - ■ ■ 


List the iitB&Cs) 0f tte aajor xtsattrcherCs^ eftsos 

• — ^ ^ .r^ ' , 




si: on ALT. 



/ 

3. 3tui&3» on ALT iim boon oonduetad in ovsxy •iBoar.fcity 6tt£So lovil md in Mt 
aili>et »tl9X eontarit snoo* T or ^ os ? } 

4. Incfeeases in ALT hava modueod' considsn^slt ftains in sitttisnt IsemSng is 
iu«auxeJ by cchiavoaant Issts, daBSfoooi taots fnd othsr ftvahBUonB* 

T or F 7 

i ^ ■ . ' * ' ■ 

5* lncS8aMS. in ALT h&ve bcssn ossoeiatod icith nag&tiwi ctUiudw towariii aohooi 
fi)d laon^ng on tiis £»£2{ of atixbnta. T ar F or .? / 

6. List 8009 t&£cho? behavioss caaoeiBtad ifitSt fiig^ lavsls of AlTir 

— — _ — ^ . __ _- 



7a Dsfina Active lushing iahaviexs^ 



g« List th9 nsEsCs) of tiis a^jp^ ssssarchsrts) fioacsiatvd with »osk on Activ* 



9. Aotlva ToKhinQ aohavion axa fthoaa which era aattly obaanraKi in cl a anonn a, 
T or F or ? 

Aetiv^^aaehing Bthaviora hava baan dmidpad and dMoibad fzca a dinet 
inatruetion aodaZ of taaching* T or F or 7 

11, Aetivo Taaching Bshavioro tirica into conaidaratiin ttoiBtit nsponae, eUaarooa 
cantaxt» suS achadulsa* T or F or ? '^'^ 



K 
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\ 22* list MM ActUv* TMdiing Bchftviosfi. ^ 



13, Dsflns Activity StTtK^xes* 




14. liMt tilt cwB^Ci) of «!• aajar vcsoatchtrCs) aigrglrtffirf «8*5« Activity 




Tht ncnk oil AcUvity Stri«t«»« hi» idBnUfi»4 pattams of tiwcijer authosity 
MTf«^f#fr*rf nith %Mioy» types of task 8trttstur«. T op F or ? 

16. QroftiiMtioiwl cSffowoeso (activity attuc'aicoa) havi bean aham to ba t^*^ 
\ to attiiaot behavior, |>ocicig of iiisttt«tian and aclf-fiaic^tiisit of atudMtta. 

T OP f or 7 

17. ItedLtatiari has beast found to ba the HOst coaaon iaatpuctiensi atructura in aoat 
• * toliaintisy.clasaroofim*' T op F- op 7 ^ * 

18. List aoca types of Aeiivity Stiueturas. ^ ^ — ; : — ^ 
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EVALUATION 
(Thursdiy, Oulj 7, 1983) 



1. Oo you think today*s presentatiQn provided you with a clear underslanding 
of activity structures? If not, what additional information would have 
been helpful? 



2. Was the Material presented at an appropriate pace? If oot, what could have 
been ^one to .improve th^ presentation? \ * 



3. What did you like most about today's session? 



. r 



/ 



4. What did yqu like least about today's session? 
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EVALUATION 
(FHdiy. July. 8, 1983) 



1: Old you hsvt i cltir undtrstandfng of colUborativt research ind what you 
. were expected to do? If not» what additional inf^rution would havt been 
helpful? 



2. Were the reading Materials helpful? Are there any readings which you feel 
^ should haye been edcduded? If so» which ones? . 



3. Are there aiv areas for which additional reading material would have been 
beneficial? If so » which ones? 



4. What did you like most about this week's sessions? 




5. What did you like least (about this week's sessions? 



. 6. What suggestions would you sake for future sessionsL? 
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EVALUATION 

i (Fridiy; July 8, 1983) 

Did. you hivt i cttir understanding of colUborttivt restirch tnd-whit you 
were expected to do? If not, what additional information would have been 

helpfu]? ■ * • , • - ■ 



^tT% the reading Mterlals helpful? Are there ai\y readings i«hich you feel 
shoula have been excluded? If so, which ones? 



. Are there any areas for which additional readiiig naterial would have been^ 
beneficial? If so, which ones? 



\, vihat did you. like sost aboutfi^ 



d you. like wos^ aboutj\This week's sessions? 



- a 



5. What did you like least about this week's sessions? 



6. What suggestions vrould you oake for future sessions? 



THANK YOU 



